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- “oteECH OE rev. DR. DEWEY. 

, TTnion Meeting in Pittsfield, 

fit the 0, eat I 27M, 1850. 

President—T here is a ruoral question pre-1 
Mb ; ^"Fugitive Slave Bill,” which is to 
s T frankly say, one of the most difficult and pain- 
1 tranlt .‘ y -J 7er fallen to my lot to consider. 1 

of those who repudiate “ the high- 


ful that 

F ,°Lw a ” TbrffiV this matter to the bar of 
science- What! sir, is every human convent! 
taMnding.on me, bejt right or wrong ? Or 
because it i 

a l Compact—suppose 


railed a Government or a Constitution-1 
suppose it were Russian, Austrian ot 
Torkish-to bind me as its subject, to do what it 
mtallv irreconcilable with my duty to God and con 
science? No; a law that is clearly immoral and 
iniquitous, may crush me, b 
it mav make me Us victim, 


it I will n, 


St l“say that the Fugitive Slave Bill present 
, trving and painful question. For on the one hand, 
lam opposed in principle to the whole system of 
human Slavery. I was an Abolitionist long before 
I ever heard the word. We are all Abolitionists at 1 
the North, if abolishing Slavery can make us so. 
We hold that it ought everywhere to be abolished, 
as soon as possible. We hold it to have been, in its 
original infliction, a wrong ; and in its perpetual in- 
fluence to be an evil. We are ourselves free, and 
would have all so. Every drop of blood in our veins 
beats to the claim for freedom. But on the other 
Hand, here is this same Slavery system, so interwo- 
ven with the Constitution, 1 do not say merely of 
this Government, but ol this Nation, that it seems 1 
impossible suddenly to tear it away, without rend- 
in<rin pieces Constitution, Government, and Nation 
together. Elemeotof evil and peril that it is-woe 
thf day that ever it was blended with the life oi 

^'whal.^now, are we to Jo with it ? What, espe¬ 
cially in the preseut crisis, ate we to do ? 1 say in 

the present crisis; but I wish it to be seen, that the, 
present crisis is only the exponent of a great diffi¬ 
culty that lies in the very nature of the case. The 
danger of national convulsion has perhaps for the 
present passed by ; but it is only postponed. The 
difficulty lies in the principle—lies, in (act, in the 
situation in which we are placed as a people. It is 
not this particular bill that is the great trouble. 
This bill may perhaps be modified—perhaps it 
ought to be modified ; but any bill that secured the 
delivering up of the fugitive would be about as dis¬ 
tasteful to us. The difficulty lies in the absolute 
necessity of some such bill, it is not a question of 
Southern passion or Northern provocation. If pro¬ 
vocation and passion were all laid to sleep; if South 
and North were met together in the most disinter¬ 
ested and brotherly spirit, to consult together upon 
this subject, the same painful and perilous question 
would press upon U3. What, in the name of hu¬ 
manity, and in Heaven’s name, are we to do ? 

Understand, I say, the situation of things—into 
which we are brought not by the action of this gen¬ 
eration, but by the course of events. We have now 
a Union; we are one people under one government 
—long may we be so!—and as one of the articles 
of this Union, without which it could not have 
been formed, we have agreed—we of Massachu¬ 
setts—we, as a State sovereignty, of which every 
one of us is a partaker, that we will not harbor fu¬ 
gitives from service fleeing from South Carolina 
that we will not recognize any right in them to citi 
zenship or protection among us; that vve will give 
them up to their masters on proper application, pro¬ 
perly supported by just and legal proof. I say we arc 
all sharers in this sovereignly and this obligation. 
and no man can, strictly speaking, escape from it by 
saying that he will have.nothing to do about it; it 
is as if everybody in Massachusetts were dead, but 
one man, and that man were you or I. And while 
touching upon this point of State sovereignty, let 
ask in passing, if every sovereign Slate has no 
right to decide who shall be admitted into its t 
ritory, and who shall not. Suppose .that all Europe 
should cast the tenants of its poor-houses and pen 1 
tentiaries upon our shores—should we not have 
ught to send them back ? Suppose that captivi 
m the Barbary States had been accustomed to e 
cape into Spain, and that Spain chose, rather than 
to harbor them, and to have her commerce ruined 
by Barbary corsairs, to exclude or restore the fugi 
tives—would she not have a right to do so? 0 
make it a question not ol right,'but of humanity; 
ought humanity to do a great injury to its own peo¬ 
ple and kindred, for the sake of a less good to str"- 
gers? May not humanity chose where it shall 


and of every law ol the kind, that this 
whole case to them ; that the rei 
re is as bad as the sending of our childrt 
burnt alive. It may appear so to them; but it doesl 
—• appear so to me. It is not so terr" ' 
so revolting to humanity -not so 
We submit to some connection with the slave sys-l 
tern, fora while, in the iull belief thal it will be re¬ 
medied. If the rendition of a slave were such an ac¬ 
quiescence m the system as would make n perpetual, 

1 am willing to admit that nothing would justify it. 
Let the nation bo torn in pieces,” I would say, 
rather than lhat the African race among us should 
be held in eternal bondage !” But no reflect' 
at the North or South, believes that it can 
ual, or on the the grand scale of history, of very longl 


continuance. Like other great evils it m 
and -•' 


day, and that these Stales stood side by side again, 
as independent soverei; "" '' — 

comes again—what is 

situation; we can’t help it 


, — wbuui, , WB can 1 lieu- n, we did not 

choose it; what is to be done. One of twe 
mings either to reunite, or to form a North- 
• 'atm a Southern Contederacv- Suppose the 
mtter done. Draw a line ot division from the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bav, due west to the Pacific 
Gcean. What follows ? ' That line will be dotted 
J?™ f ? rts > and measured all through Us length by 
m.i. -j ntls . of landing armies. The border on 
, sttie will be a debatable and bloody land. Can 
ahy one doubt it? i. ,t,„, „„„ 




one doubt it ? Is it possible that slav 
5™ tantly running over that border into 
can, ’ ^ nd l ** at no e ff° rt will be made for their 
5P!!"- And is it possible that such a state 

st without producing endless war, de- 


tiling farther. Is such a i 
is that part ol our Cousii 
ra J and iniquitous—such as v 
with obedience to God and to 
science, and out I 
complied with ? 
sunk deeply in 
question which must be answered ; and 
be wve that no party can stand and vim 
belore the country, that does nut mcetth 
Now, 1 admit, as 1 have already said,' 
tarn that there: is.suoh a thiugas a law of 
winch i s ~ above any Constitution, any ec 


tompact with the South- 
tttion—essentially immo- 
"' cannot be recon " 

ightened_I 

- , -PP- to be kept or. 

ihts is the question which has 


upset, any 


I advantage whatet 

pheme God—if I were required to‘te 
avouch here m ihe presence of God, ilia. „„ 
which I knew to be false—f firmly say I would not 
uo it,; would uol do it to save my life or your lives, 
oi Ihe life of a whole nalion. Or if the South 
people were tdolators aud would make 
wall us hut on condi ' 


compact 

•tf* 

not to do it. Or if they were worsp!- 

loch, ami demanded as the condition 


i, I say we could not do 


go through the fire ” to their 


It may be said by the opposers of the present law 
nd of every law of the ki„H .nr. ~ lv ing up I 




Aud the question is, ought it to be borne with for 
time, or ought it to be instantly abolished at tin 
expense of evils greater than itself? Or is it suet 
an evil that we ought to hold no compact with i 
people that tolerates it ? Or, to come to the pre 
cise question—is such a non-interference with their 
system, as is implied in a refusal of refuge to then 
slaves, a thing like blasphemy or lying or idolatry, 
which nothing can justify ? Does ibe proper sense 
of justice or of humanity, demand, that in defiance of 
the law of the land and at every hazard, we shall 
open a door of reiuge to the fugitive slave—protect, 
defend him—and, if need lie, deliver him witli the 
strong hand? 1 believe not. I hold myself bound 
to do all that I can for such fellow-man in consis¬ 
tency with my other obligations, but not in disregard I 
of them. 1 hold myself bound w do all that I can for 
my fellow-man, but not to do this. If a persecuted 
man, however innocent, should ask for reiuge in my 
house from a pursuing troop—if I had reason to be¬ 
lieve lhat they would violate the sanctuary, would 
burn my house and destroy my family before my 
eyes, I should feel bound to shut my door; the fu¬ 
gitive would have no right lo demand what 1 had 
no right to give ; myself I might sacrifice, but I 
should have no right to sacrifice my people for him. 
Let it not be said that this is mere supposition ; it 
the principle. And to come nearer to the very 
in hand—T put it to the staunchest advocate of 
conscience in this matter of theFugitive Slave Law, 
and I say:—if this town were guarded by a wall, 
and you stood at the only gate of entrance, and 
there were a fugitive slave on the other side, ar J 
the man-catcher were aft”' 1 *>'■“ n„J irbeiiiuu m 
m invading army lhat would rush in the m 

.the gate were opened—you would not opi 

that gate,'and you ought not. If this be so, thi 
certainly here is not a law of conscience that ought] 
to override all laws and all consequences. This towr 
represents our country; that invading army, th< 
host of ills lhat threaten us ; and the gate, the Fu- 
igitive Slave Bill or some Bill substantially of the 
- kind; throw it down, and no man can foresee 
its long array, the host of ills 


for u: 

No, there must be some other way than 
olence and haste for dissolving this terrible bond 
Slavery—for dissolved it must be. When shall 
we. give up our violence, bitterness and recrimina- 
”on in a case that requires all our calmness and 
'isdom ? Could we as a people all feel as men— 
feel the spirit of generous and gentle humanity; 
could we look upon the slaves as children to be edu-1 
ited, as minors to be taken care of—could we take 
perpetual care of them—we as a nation—instruct 
them, prepare them for freedom, for self-govern¬ 
ment—and then give them a country- beyond the 
Roeky Mountains—what a glorious spectacle would 
' L ' L i? Fellow-citizens! Christian men! would 
gladly do it ? This great people, cast into 
ihe wide lap of nature’s bounties, and ten thousand 
other blessings—would that it might take upon it¬ 
self that glorious mission! 


t will 

know it is maintained by some that there 

danger—no danger in any way or ever of disunion | 
or of civil bloodshed. I know that the very 
disunion is derided. I have seen our An 

Union compared, in a very clever newspaper 

upon these Union Meetings, to the law of gravita- 
- f as a fixed and unalterable fact. Well I hope 
is so, and much believe it. But I am certain thal| 
u cannot be so, if we violate this part ol the com¬ 
pact. The immediate danger, perhaps, is past; but 
there is a future before us, full of peril. In regard 
to this Fugitive Slave Law, do you not see the ten¬ 
dencies of hostile sentiment ? It will never De sa¬ 
tisfied with any Fugitive Slave Law, that secures 
the end. The Abolitionists ought themselves tc 
lhat they will never be satisfied. I myself feel 
t no bill can ever be framed that will not be dis- 
tasteful to me. i do not like to send back the fugi- j 
tive slave on any terms. If I do it, it is a painful 
rfniv 1 hate tins absolute dominion of man ovei 
mam The idea or ownership of a man, of the pow¬ 
er to buy and sell him as property, is offensive to 
ie beyond expression. 1 wonder -. an 1 d n ^! e ,R 1 J r ^p 
.. ondered, lhat the Southern peopie do not describe 
this terrible fact as a relation established between 
them and their people, and neyernamem cornice- 
'an witli man the hateful word, property. 

The question then is not about this parucular biw. 


Then ihe question \sent danger ot uul,: ‘ “T "“ , |S R i say my poor 
be done ? We are in to offer my ’destv, bit in pare 

. ' thoughts, not, out of feigned^moaes y, ^ ^ 

,ve made up my mind 
such compact. I take 
VesponsfbiUtyi" doing so for the eysteni of my 
I Southern neighbors. I simply say that 

uerfere with their consciences or with their inte- 
^ ' the matter—that I will not protect or defend | 


of feigned modesty, b 
sincerity. I have nt ' 

' wrong. J 
comply with sc 


vaX™ 11 exlst wll hout pr 
Ration, and bloodshed? 

unir» p temalive is '"tolerable, then we must re¬ 
convict JiUt upoa what Principles ? Without any 
of , . ?n, an y agreement respecting the recovery 
?s n „, gUl ' ,e ?! aves? The thing is impossible. .It 
but t u pre J ud i ce or passion merely that makes it so, 
no \ e, y hature of things. For then shall we 
“hat k t \ ave war > h»t civil war. Nor is this all 
will „ . “ e considered. Once proclaim, that we 
nor S t - Sl0 - e lhe fugitive—lhat we will not aid 
toucW™! 11 r is restoration—that the moment he 
and in it e free soil he is free and irreclaimable ; 
’Pon u. 6 years thli s ‘ ave population would be 
nob inr Bn ? mse —in five years there would be] 
® In ®cine hostility and bitterness among us, 
ere ne ''j er before seen or imagined—in five years 
Nation 0 , ,he an end to the Government and the 
lllM I Would n^t lll ' 8 i resul1 30 certa ‘ n ' a f 
who dc |H |“ - uu " 

"homing probability qH(. 

°ne esr-u,^° ss thJ^ he thought by some that theie is 
s °uth at' e stl ^ rom 'his dilemma. ‘‘Let the 
s ay, n 0 „,i < i? ce emancipate its slaves,” they may 
do not thi„i' e r e wil1 he an end of the trouble.” I 
of th e , a ‘ a hj for myself, that that would be an end 
certain thatth» o But , 9u PP ose that it would. It is 
it. Ti * , Southern States will not consent 
‘ nt etest tal 1 • ^ no more l * le ‘ r ^ ut y ^ ian ^ 

right or U P° n this ground, at any ra.., 

no convent r i° lg> i, lhey firm 'y stant1 ' Th ey will make 
condition ’ lave no union with us, but upon the 
This stat °'r r surrendering fugitive slaves. 

* the North ,, 'htngs presses home upon upon 
*etout j n > lhe one great question with which I 
’ * nd «P°n which I now wish to say some- 


shaU be°shut up'w^tlnn^elves'exciusfveiy^ But it 
snail oe an i ihev cannot consent to any, 

uniotwithouTthis condition-unless theyimmedi- 

^ ; Their people^ 66 ' 


... earnest, it is " t0 " u r s . But passion, 

that their interest :binds:lhe ‘ , han interest ? 
do you not hnowi 1 « d ssion , but a sense of right 


they can rightly do that, f 
f,Z are Tm theiS h rn to allow that toucl . 

in.ii“ J a- as" r.;| 

pilnftim'«n B CaP 0Se i 1111 -I:’ *>,*, 

pec” it; I would not consent to it, tf I 
them. , do no one can doubt what 

ds^.‘ If 

With tfiem-heard hem speak. ^ 

in earnest. 13 “ K,,t 


believed thal all this would happen, and were blind terance, and purposes of violent 
to the awful hours lhat were drawing on—to the; laws, no approriation or tolerance. 


resistance to the I 


re, sir, and I will relies 
ie may he disposed on 
: “ Your argument see 


ourselves. 

One word m 

be reasonable, I _, ___ _ 

it.” Then I say—will von, ior those instincts d. 
stroy a Government, and lhat when reason is on th 
Other side? A Government—a Nationality- 
peaceful Order, beneath which twenty millions of 
people are working unparalleled freedom and hap¬ 
piness—it is a solemn thing! It is a stupendous 
mass of interests, hot to be touched or endangered 
without awe. 

I feel the force of the objection, but I 
lo be overruled by higher considerations. I feel 
lor the poor fugitive, and I will do what 
save him from his fate. If conventions t 
him or money to buy him w:l! do it, let it be done. 
His going back is a thing most painful to me. But 
it is a ihinn which may be rightly suffered, to save 
from dismemberment and destruction. 

_rent that.my own brother, my own son 

should go; ten times rather would I go myself, 
than that this Union should be sacrificed for me or 


_ , , irismg from the i 

ofStateswith 
ran appealed to his countrymen against sneh 
of things with more earnestness, eloquence c 
, :r.. He saw the beginning of a spirit very much 

like that which exists now ; he foretold its dangers, 
and did as much as any man to rescue the public 
[opinion from its pernicious grasp. 

1 In 17S5, he wrote to a friend “ It is my first wish 
see lhe United States assume and merit the cha- 
cterof one great nation, whose territory is divided 
to different States merely for more convenient 
I Government.” In 17S7 he said, “ It has until lately 


jived and uncontradicted opinion, that th. 
prosperity of the people of America depended on their 
continuing firfllly united; and the wishes, prayers, 
ind efforts, of our best and wisest citizens have been 
onstantly directed to that object. But politicians 
iow appear, who insist that this opinion is errone- 
jus, and lhat instead of looking for safety and hap 
[piness and union, we ought to seek it in a division 
of the States into distinet confederacies 
eignties.” 

“ This country and this people seem to have been 
made for each other, and it appears as if it 
design of Providence, that an ‘nheritence so proper 
and convenient for a band of brethren united to each | 
other by the strongest ties, should never be split in¬ 
number of unsocial, jealous andalieu sovereign- 


From the New York Express. 

GREAT UNION MEETING AT TARRY'TOWN. 

Thursday, January 30,1861. 

The winter’s cold did not prevent the assembling 
of an enthusiastic and numerous body of people at 
Tarrytown on Thursday. 

".'he officers of the meeting were Hon. Alfred 
ikwood, President; Gen. A. Ward, and others. 
Vice Presidents ; and George Sherwood, Esq., and 
others, Secretaries. 

Letters were read by James A. Hamilton, Chair¬ 
man of Committee of Arrangements, from Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Daniel S. Dickinson, Gou- 
verneur Kemble, William Nelson, William Paul¬ 
ing, William Henry Anthon, James Crooks, and 
Theodore H. Benedict, sympathizing with the call 
of the meeting, and encouraging the people of 
Westchester to persevere in efforts m behalf of lhe 

The meeting was addressed by Messrs. J. W. 
Tompkins, Alexander Hamilton, jr., J. W, Gerard, 
and J. T. Brady. Mr. Tompkins spoke of the for¬ 
mation of the Constitution and the origin of Slavery 
in the United States. Mr. Hamilton gave a statis¬ 
tical and elaborated exposition of the causes of the 
of Slavery, and its subsequent decline or pro¬ 
gress in the North and South. Messrs. Gerard and 
Brady expressed their determination to stand aloof 
from all parlies contaminated with disunion senti¬ 
ments, and each gave utterance to their strong dis¬ 
approbation of the course pursued bv a prominent 
leader ot the party to which each respectively oe- 
longed. Mr. Gerard gave one rule on which he 
thought we might in nine cases out ot ten, act with 
safety, viz: to reject every theory prefixed with an 
anti, or terminated by an ism. In answer to the in¬ 
quiry, *■ what do you agitate?” he said‘that those 
who have agitated until they have nearly destroyed 
the Union, would gladly send us home to Sleepy 
Hollow, and make Rip Van Winkles of us all until 
they had consummated their work of destruction. 

A series of resolutions, similar in spirit to those 
of the Castle Garden meeting, were unani mously 
adopted, and after the appointment ot a numerous 
Vigilance Committee, the meeting adjourned, with 
' ie hearty cheers. . 

, The occasion called forth the following practical 
and splendid letter from Daniel Webster, lire read¬ 
ing of which elicited the greatest applause. 

Washinoton, Jan. 27th, 1851. 
GentlemenI have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 10th of this month, inviting me 
attend a meetingproposed to be holden at Tarry- 
,_wn on the 30th inst.. by the people of Westches¬ 
ter county, without any distinction of party, who 
approve of the compromise measures of the last 
session of Congress. 

My public duties do not allow me to accept this 
nvitation : but you need not doubt that I cordially 
approve the objects and purposes for which the peo¬ 
ple of Westchester propose to assemble. 

I hope the spirit of disunion may be 


They who promote the idea of substituting 
number of distinct confederacies, in the room ol the | 
plan of the Convention, seem clearly to foresee that 
the rejection of it would put the continuance of the 
Union in the utmost jeopardy. That certainly would 
be the case; and I sincerely wish that it may be as 
| clearly foreseen by every good citizen, that when- 
rer the dissolution of the Union arrives, America 
ill have reason to exclaim in the words of the| 
iet^ ‘ Farewell ! a long farewell to all my great- 

When I am speaking of the ardent attachment of I 
John Jay to the Union of the American States, I car 
not forbear, even at the risk of extending this answei 
beyond its proper limits, from introducing anothei 
extract from his admirable writings, as exhibiting 
remarkable sagaeity and power of illustration.— 

‘ We have heard much,” said he, “ of the fleets of 
Britain; and if we are wise, the time may come 
when the fleets of America may engage attention. 
But if one national government had not so regu¬ 
lated the navigation of Britain as to make it a nur¬ 
sery for seamen—if one national government had not 
called forth all the national means and materials for 
ing fleets, their prowess and their thunder 

_d never have been celebrated. Let England 

have its navigation and fleet—let Scotland have its 
navigation and fleet—let Wales have its fleet—let 
Ireland have its navigation and fleet—let these four 
of the constituent parts of the Britith empire be un¬ 
der four independent governments, and it is easy to 
perceive how soon they would each dwindle into 
"imparative insignificance.” 

When John Jay filled the seat at the head of the 
Supreme Judicature, how would one appear, who, 
being charged with crime, should stand np before 
face, beaming equally with intelligence and be- 


violated the most important obligations, and eon- 
mined the sanctity of oaths, only upon his reliance 
i the superiority of his own intelligence over that 
of the community, and the right of every individual 
to judge of constitution, laws and compacts for him¬ 


self'* 






5 ..„„ checked; but that it has 
North and South, and does still 


Incfthey have not 0D ' y . p T a331 X’longed- And be- 
|-a feeling of tong finevent ? _ that they 
sides, do you not he h [ D(J , ake her raan . 
may sell their cotton to as off ours _th at they 
ulactures in e >tchangie an a (he most 

■ may have Cuba an , d /^’“Iwhile we dwindle 
glorious ernpire undtH he but 

l,o nothing ? All Pa ‘ s V y °, h F oW do we misunder- 
and they believe it. Ala • “ falal | v it may be. 
stand one another—-and fi - ’ they arc 

They say we are * ana, ’ e ? ’ d e both “ terribly 

blusterers; but lr “ lh ^ iti comfort us another 
in earnest.” And little £ nt _ if the dark and! 
day—be that day near'or ^ j rawn across this 
bloody veil °* diaun '°? ah baU pollute our holy soil, 
land, and 9tandin f "!Tar-ts*» shall crush us 

and wars shall ensue, a m bondage, and 

down to almost worse t h «/™f our shattered! 

z°r: A 

»r^l^ a * k .ha,weneverl 


existed, both 
exist to a dangerc — 

' nied by any honest- 

lh me .!olull the separation of the States is open¬ 
ly proposed, discussed and recommended, absolutely 
- undid onally, in legislative halls and in conven-l 
i called together by the authority of law. 

1 the North, the State Governments have not run 

_such excess, and the purpose of overturning 

the government shows itself more clearly in resolu¬ 
tions, agreed to in voluntary assemblies of individ¬ 
uals, denouncing the laws of the land and declar¬ 
ing a fixed intent to disobey them. 

I notice ip one of these meetings, holden lately in 
the very heart oi New England, and said to have 
been very numeriously attended, the members unan¬ 
imously resolved, “ That as God is our helper, we 
will not suffer any person charged with being a fu- 
from labor, to be taken from among us, and 
! resolve, we pledge our lives, our fortunes] 
lr sacred honor.' 1 

...zse persons do not seem to have been aware 
that the purpose thus avowed by them, is distinctly 
treasonable. If any law oi ihe laud be resisted by 
force of arms or force of numbers, with a declared 
lo resist the application of that law in all - 
this is levying war against the government 
within the meaning of the constitution, and is an 
act of treason, drawing after it all the consequences 
of that offence. This is the precise case in which 
a conviction for treason took place in Pennsylvania 
during Gen. Washington’s administration. And 
not only does such a spirit as this manliest itselt in 
heated and violent public assemblies, but it is also 
defended, encouraged and commended by a consid¬ 
erable portion of the public press; and what is 
still worse, the pulpit has, in loo many instances, 
'uttered these tones oi opposition to the law, instead 
of the voice ot Christian meekness, repentance and 

th IHs a evident°that if this spirit be not checked, it | 
will endanger the governmentit it spread far and 
wide, it will overthrow **■» 

There are ampli 
and your fellow 


tachment to tile Union and tb , 

determination (.support: both-to the last extremity. 
Among your committee I see the son of a great and 
Mustrious man, equally distinguished m the revoiu- 
tionary and the constitutional period of his country. 
Alexander Hamilton was one or the twelve 
sioners to meet at Annapolis mi September, Ii8h, and 
recommended to the country the establishment of a 
Constitution of Government, “ adequate to the exi- 
genoies of the Union.” Here was the cradle of that 
form of government, which has so long_ bound mall | 
together, and made us so prosps 

much respected abroad. " ht- -- . 

jander Hamilton fills the veins, OT , hl . s , ex -^P a and 
patriotic services are remembered, the language of| 
separation, secession, and disunion, will find 


man, venerated and loved through the' whole course 
of a long life, repose in the county of Weslehester; 
of course I mean John Jay. The public life of this 
illustrios man was almost entire'" ' ‘ 1 ' ” 

preservation of the United States, 


ion, and the adnn 
powers conferred under it. 
iy or fell more deeply the ev 


i of l 


The law comprehendeil in the series of me 
ire referred to, for the restoration of fugiirves iro 
ievice, has been most objected to, in the States whei 
_layery does not exist; while in some of the Stat® | 
where Slavery still exists, other parts of the compro¬ 
mise measures are loudly complained of; but from all 
the information this committee have been able to ob- 
' i, they have reason to believe that those Southern 
tes Of the Union whose interests or feelings have 
-. most affected by these measures, are generally 
determined, with a patriotism which docs them honor, 
*" abide by the compromise, if carried out in good faith, 
■cording to the spirit and tetter of the Constitution 
of the country. 

The Constitution of the United States embodies tlie | 
supreme law of the land, and every article and every 
^provision of it ought to bo carried out in good faith, 
according to its true intent and meaning. 

What we would very respectfully recommend is, that 
ar fellow citizens, in all parts of the country, should 
sase unnecessarily to agitate the subject, and bring 
leir minds to think about and contemplate subjects 

involving their common interests, and common rer- 

upon which, in the main, there is no disagreeme; 

: of an exciting or unpleasant character. By 
5 this course, we shall come to regard each 
mntrymen, the bond of union between us will be 
lgthened, and we shall rejoice in the prosperity of 

iere are many points upon which all citizens of this | 
Republic agree, but there is one especially, upon which 
we all delight to dwell —the character and fame of] 
Washington. There is no child of the Republic, n 1 
tive or adopted, who is not proud to call him Father. 

The Birthday of Washington approaches; let 
lite in celebrating that day ; let it be a day of uui- 
irsal rejoicing; let us all eall to mind liis many vir- 
les ; let us assemble in every city, every town, every 
village and every hamlet throughout this vast country, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and hear 
the Farewell Address of the Father of his Country read | 
to assembled citizens. Let ns meditate upon his words 
of wisdom; let ns drink largely from this original 
" untain of patriotism, and we cannot doubt that the | 
feet will be, not perhaps to make us argue mors 
mtely, but to make rs feel like Americans, and undei 
lis feeling to repudiate alike all disorganizers—tc 
ake us feel that we are truly one people, and that as 
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David W. Catlun 
New York, Janua 
dram Ketchum, 
Peter Cooper, 

E. J. Anderson, 
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Ralph Clark, 
Michael McGrath, 
Charles G. Carlctou 


Gentlemc 


you and your friends 


lpholding 

y. 1 purpose to do ni 
act with any body, who might he found to waver 
1 to hesitate on this all important question. 

The President's message at the opening of the 
present Session of Congress, expresses fully and 
v;=. opinion and the unanimous opinion 
___ited with him in the executive ad¬ 
ministration ol the Government, in regard to what 
are called the Adjustment or Compromise Measures 
of the last Session. That opinion is, that those' 
measures should be regarded in principle as a final 
settlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects 
which they embrace , that though they were not 
free from imperfections, yet in their mutual depend- 
ion, they formed a system of com¬ 
promise, the most eoncilatory and best for the entire 
country, that could he obtained from conflicting sec¬ 
tional interests and Opinions; and that therefore 
they should be adhered to, until time and experience 
should demonstrate the necessity of further legisla¬ 
tion to guard against evasion or abuse. That opin- 
n, so far as I know, remains entirely unchanged, 
„,.'d will be acted upon steadily and decisively. _ The 
peace of the country requires this; the security of 
the Constitution requires this; consistency requires 
this; and every consideration of the puhlie good de¬ 
mands this. If the administration cannot stand up- 
t the principles of the message, it does not expect 

Citizens ol Westchester! Citizens of the State of 
New York! the voices of your own illustrious dead 
you from the grouud. They who are in their 
3 beseech you, as you respect their names and 

__„„ries, as you love liberty, as you value your own 

happiness, as you regard the hopes of your children, 
to hold on with unflinching firmness to the Constitu¬ 
tion, and to the Union of the States; and as if with 
lips still living, they conjure yon, in tones of indig¬ 
nation, to reject all such ideas as that disobedience 
to the laws is the path of patriotism, or treason to 
>ur country duty to God. 

For myself, I confess that if I were to witness the 
breaking up of the Union, and the Constitution of 
the United States, 1 should bow myself to the earth 
in confusion of face; I should wish to hide myself 
from the observation of mankind, unless I could 
stand np and declare truly before God and man that 
by the utmost exertion of every faculty with which 
my Creator has endowed me, I had labored to 
the catastrophe! 

I am, gentlemen, with entire regard, and all good 
wishes, your obliged friend and fellow citizen, 

(Signed) Daniel Webster. 

To Messrs. James A. Hamilton, George. B. Butler, 
John HaBkin, Albert Lockwood, Comr '“ 


From the Journal of Commerce. 

UNION SAFETY COMMITTEE. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Pellow Citizens—Fellow Countrymen : 

W e address you on behalf, aud by authority of on 
of the most numerous meetings of citizens ever assem 
hied in the city of New York. By our fellow citizen 
so convened, we, the undersigned, were charged with 
the duty of endeavoring to revive among the w — ~ 
people of the United States the spirit in which 
Union was formed and the Constitution adopted, 
every attempt to alienate one part of the ct 

i the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties w. 

| bind together the various parts. 

1 We have thus far attempted to perform this duty 
mainly by the publication and wide circulation of 
opinions and views upon public affairs, at this cris 
citizens distinguished not less for their eminent st 
‘ g, than for patriotism and talents. We shall 
ie to time continue so to do. 

We shall not attempt to argue tlie great ques. 
which for many months together have agitated the 
country. But we do suppose that after these questions 
have been discussed by the Representatives of the peo¬ 
ple, in both branches of Congress, during a large por¬ 
tion of the longest session of those bodies ever held 
1 'or the Constitution, and after this discussit 
a at last terminated by the passage of a se 
isures designed as a compromise of conflicting opin- 
t, and after they have received the approbation r* 
President, and thus become laws of the laud, thei 


eminent propriety in executing these laws in good 
ires be- j 
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From the Sunday Atlas. 

THE AFRICAN STEAMERS-THE NAVY OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The projected line of steamships to run between 
the United States and the west coast cl Afri 
Southern Europe, is objectionable in more points 
’tan one. We cannot perceive a single me“* 

.. ; and as we happen to know that its origit 
Messrs. Thomas Butler King, of Georgia. 
"Joseph Bryan, o( Alabama, George Nichols Sanders 
nd others,” are desperate commercial speculators, 
.re cannot hut hope that Congress will not suffer 
itself to be bamboozled by their united artifices and 
designs. But, as we said the other day, the affair 

has got into the hands of Mr. Clay, and — '- 

but little doubt that it will be forced in 

important to Mr. Clay, who is jul .. 

moment engaged in another expedition after the 
butterfly of the Presidency, to show off an unusual 
degree of “philanthropy,” through the agency of 
the Colonization Society, in order to divert the pub¬ 
lic mind from the enormities he and his associates 
perpetrated when they concocted the peace mea¬ 
sures ; and therefore the immortal Raccoon of Ash¬ 
land advocates and prates about a scheme for the 
I civilization of the whole African race, resident any 
where between Fomando Po, the Bight ol Benin, 
Cape Coast Castle, and the Senegal in Western, 

| and the mountains of the Moon and Timbucto, in 
Eastern Interior Africa. 

Mr. Clay is not only a philanthropist but a Philo¬ 
sopher ; and, being blest with a second sight, can 

-i plain as day, how at.d in what way his plan 

. ilizing and christianizing Atrica is lo be effect¬ 
ed. 01 course he can see what is not palpable to 
our vision, for we are not blessed with a Raceoon s , 
optics. The population of Africa, independently of 
the Barbary States, is estimated at ninety millions ; 
and this vast multitude is to be christianized “ by 
steam but whether this is to he done prir- •- ‘ 1 -- 
day oi Mr. Clay’s inauguration as President 
be completed during his administration, he 
condescended to inform us. Colonization, on the 
West Coast of Africa, commenced about the year 
1820, and up to the commencement of the year 1850, 
had acquired ti population in Liberia of about one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, six thousand of) 
which were expatriated emancipated slaves from 
the United States, and the remainder were native 
Africans, who had been induced to adopt the prin¬ 
ciples of the Colony at Liberia and partake of the 
benefits of civilization. Passing by the six thousand 1 
emigrants from the United States, who, by the way, 

' appear to be especially calculated to advance 
...V, -.-use of colonization, the work of colonizing 
and christianizing ninety millions ol negroes, does 
appear to have very rapidly advanced during 
lu= thirty years’ labor, the American Colonization 
Society has bestowed on those objects. II in thirty 
years, one-hundred and thirty-six thousand negr" 0 ' 
have been civilized, how long will it take to br 
in the whole ninety millions that are yet tobe 
generated, enlightened, civilized and educated .— 
Those who can cypher better than we can, will do 
well to solve the problem. We could once cypht 
it Mr. Clay’s American System, but w 
is colonization projects. 

Ben Johnson, '- r 




tf the best comedies hi 
drew and delineated a financier, soldier and 
mathematician, one Captain Bobadil, who was great 
at cyphering out a battle and a victory. In one oi 
his humors, this valiant cyphering soldier, Captain 
Bobadil, developed a scheme to Master Knowell for | 
ridding Her Majesty Elizabeth of England, of a lew 

of the annoyances that beset her. _ 

“ I am a gentleman,” said the gallant Bobadil, 
“and live here ohscure and to myself; but, were 1 
known to her Majesty and lords, observe me, 1 would 
undertake upon this poor head and lite, tor the pub- 


benefit oi the Slate, not only to spare the entire 
es of her subjects in general; but to save the 
tarters of her yearly charge in 




d again: 


leer of the 
watch 

shall 


you ? Why thus, sir. I 
mid select nineteen more to mysell, throughout 
e laud : gentlemen they should he of good spirit, 
ong and able constitutions, I would chose them 
instinct, a character lhat 1 have; and 1 would 
rch these nineteen the special rules, as your pun- 
your reverse, your stoccata, your imbracato, yout 
passada, your motantu; till they could al! play Very 
near, or altogether as well as myself. This done 
I say the enemy were forty thousand strong, wt 
iwenty would come into the field the tenth of Marel 
Jr thereabouts : and we would challenge twenty o 
ihe enemy ; this they could not in honor refuse us 
well, we would kill them; challenge twenty more 
rill them ; twenty more, kill them ; twenty more 
rill them too ; and thus would we kill every man 
his twenty a day, that’s twenty score: twenty score, 
that’s two hundred two hundred a day, five days, 
a thousand ; forty thousand ; iortv times five, five 
times forty, two hundred days kill them all up by 
computation. And this I will venture my poor gen¬ 
tlemanly carcase to perform, provided there be no 
treason practised upon us, by fair and discreet man¬ 
hood, that is, civilly by the sword.” 

We commend Capt. Bobadil’s arithmetic to Mr. 
Clay’s especial attention ; and il he but practice ou 
its principles, he may cypher out the colonization of 
ninety millions of African negroes, somewhere be- 
’ veen a year hence, “ come Laninas day, by’r lady,” 
id the advent of that 
“ Day of wt 
When man 

But, if he should reject the Bobadilian arithmeti-. 
cal system, and adopt the sliding scale principle ot 
Sir Robert Peel, which, by the way, is denominated 
by Mr. Benjamin Backstay, of the Thunderer fri¬ 
gate, the sliding gunter principle, it is not certain 
that he would effect his objects till a week after 
dooms-day. 

There are so many objections to this African 
steamship scheme, that we do not exactly know how¬ 
to dispose of them. The whole plants an absurdity. 
Its originators, among other things, propose that 
each ship shall be commanded “ by an ofr™'- of 
Navy, with four Passed-Mifishipmen, to ser 
officers.” Against such an arrangement 
--otest in advance In unqualified terms. 

If we are to have a quasi steam marine, it should 
be officered by men from the merchant service, first, 
because they are always more competent, better sea¬ 
men, better navigators, and hardier spirits than can 
be found in the Navy. 

The Navy of the United States affords the very 
worst school in the world for the practical seaman. 
3o well known and indisputable is this fact, that 
many a passed-midshipman, and not few lieutenants, 
obtain leave of absence, enter on hoard merchant 
ships for the purpose of perfecting themselves in sea 
raanship. You will rarely find in the Navy an offi¬ 
cer who can strap a block, turn a dead eye, or fit a 
gang of rigging. They are brought up to the aris¬ 
tocracy of the Navy; and, if dismissed or compelled 
to quit the sqrvice by their necessities—a rare case, 
by the way—they are universally found to be un¬ 
qualified for the active and arduous duties of the 
merchant service. 

Nor is this all. The Navy has been pampered and 
suffered to luxuriate too long iu aristocratic indo¬ 
lence; it has. been fondled and indulged'till it has 
become a spoiled child; and, if the country has any 
j benefits or favors to bestow, let them he conferred on 
tn who have toiled and tugged year after year in 
e commercial marine. VVe pay too much money 
establish and maintain this “ arm of defence,” in 
the shane of n titled aristocracy without realizing a 
corresponding benefit in return. According to offi¬ 
cial returns, the United States maintain six naval 
| squadrons, which cost annually several millions of 
' dollars. During the existence of the Government— 
The salaries of our naval officers have 

' ) #80,000,000 

for active duty, has Ijeen iO.OOQ.OOO 

Actual pay for officers not in active ser- 

-ice, #60,000,000 

\nd what return has the Navy made for thisim- 

nse expenditure * It has captured, in all, some 
frigates, four sloops of war, and perhaps fifty sail 
smaller craft. Beyond the capture of these ves- 
. and the “glory - ' it has achieved, it has been 
almost totally useless. It is a luxury that can, in 
the time of peace, he well dispensed with; and, yet 
it is proposed that it be augmented by adding to it a 
whole armada of steam frigates in the shape of Afri- 
.n Mail Steamers. 

The “ Ebony project,” as it is sometimes called, is 
objectionable, on the ground of the size of ships, and 
the prices at which it is proposed they shall trans¬ 
port “ passengers It is estimated that each ship 
shall carry twenty-five hundred passenge— i — 




rr adults, and five dollars for chil- 


To transport “passengers” in regular slave ships 
..ora the Coast of Africa to Brazil, an expenditure 
of thirty dollars the head is incurred: and, if these 
“ Ebony Steamers ” will underbid the regular tra¬ 
ders, is it absolutely certain that ten “passengers " 
ill not be transported from the Bonny aud the Gal- 
mas, to New Orleans, Savannah and Charleston, to 
ae that crosses the ocean in a Brazilian regular 
trader—that fifty “ passengers ” will not he landed 
he United States for every passenger that is sent 
to Liberia under the auspices of the Colonization 
Society. Passengers can he landed anywhere. 

We object to the whole seheme; hut, have not 
,e least idea that it can he defeated. It will un¬ 
doubtedly be carried into effeet; and, the Line of 
American and Africau steamers will be found en¬ 
gaged in furthering a traffic which is denounced as 
piracy by the whole civilized world. 


The public at 


s called to a handbill which pur- 


latccl, we learn, very extensively m the slave States. 
„erchants and editors here have received copies from 
the south, the persons sending them being desirous, it 
t presumed, to keep us posted up as to what is doing 
rnong us In re-publishing this handbill, no design 
t entertained of doing service to the enterprising edi- 
irs who seem to have enlisted in their support a few 
,uf our mercantile firms who deal largely in cotton- 
goods—and several prominent politicians who are 
1 " clothed in ” cotton “ and fare sumptnonsly every day;” 
at the object is to let the people of the north, mercan- 
tle mechanical, professional and agricultural—see 
rhat strano-e unions, combinations and amalgamations, 
re made now-a-days for the preservation of theUnion 


est Business and Family Paper in the 
World. 

“ The Weekly Journal. 

_fial and general independent newspaper, 

this title, is published every Saturday morning, 
Fulton and 2 Wall street, New York, (office of 
Day Book,) at the low price of 

“ Two Dollars per Annum. ' 

[ere follows a statement of what the readers may 
■ct in the columns of this “ Southern Press in New 
; ” Its columns “ are not occupied with romances 
sentimental fiction, &c„ &c.” From this state- 

t we copy the following paragraph:) 

The Day Book has taken strong grounds against 
abolition movement in the north, and m favor of 
; out the Fugitive Slave law. It was the first 
t the calling of a Union Me*tmg of «“> Mer- 
nd has been conderaued and abused for taking 
pan of the South, and publishing the names of 
chants in this city who live on southern trade,, and 
ie same time are spending the profits of that trade 
■finishing abolition tracts a " d ' ,1 ^ ttp "|' th ^ h "! 

r aloud and spare not,’ as long as there is an op- 

‘the Fugitive Slave law in the land _ 

neath this prospectus is the following, in 
Type; the mercantile firms belonging to this city : 
Ve are subscribers to the ‘ Day Book, from which 
Weekly Journal ’ is compiled, and can recommend 


? suggest 




































































































































































do ‘hose 7, , u “ thelr sinB and '>PPr«b>M> as 1 

al oao i n . 6 slftTe holder and his apologist. I am not 

ttie Vig‘*»“" recommend either of them as 

nent candidates. sh and of honor) 

at least so much moral life, so much deference to the 
highest moral standard, as to attempt to explain how 

on the question whether there is any constitutional j 
obligation resting on this government and nation to 1 

°JohnC Cluer moved, and the Society voted-to lay 

Abington, Feb. 5, 1861. 

•whileot,r^ and con demning these wrongs; only. 
a gai na t ei B talk of ‘hem in private, I tell the offenders 
for ‘he n * ’ t0 their faoe > atl 1 hare to say of them, 
Will learnt^ 086 ° f seourin S j nstioe. I hope our friends 
Uad Who .°n r8at a11 P ers °ns who go to their meetings, 

wish t« utter a thought there, with the spirit 

eminently worthy of this post or a 

«»* 

AaU tie Bppomtmea, of that, , hoH |d 

the discharge of his duty, «*• «* *“**• n ° 

they can swear to do what they have no intention of do- 
in/— how they can take an oath to the Federal Con¬ 
stitution ; an oath, the virtual breaking of which after 
its being deliberately taken in such circumstances as 
the present, is only loss infamous than the keeping of 
it would bo. 

uphold Slavery. But he should not discuss this now. ( 
He was rejoiced to hear the sentiments which had j 
been repeatedly avowed in these discussions, and in ! 
the resolutions before the Society, against the Fugi- , 
tiyo Slave Law. We in New York, said Mr. Goodell, li 

ike resolutions on the table, and take up the resolution 
presented by him on Wednesday afternoon, relative to 

1 slanderous charge against George Thompson He 
lefended 1 Mr. Thompson from the charge of T. D. 
McGee, that he voted in Parliament for the Irish Coer- 

Liberty Bell for 1851, 
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